CHAPTER    VIII

HOW THE  EMPEROR CONQUERED  EUROPE

NAPOLEON had received from the Pope the crown of Charle-
magne; did he dream of rebuilding Charlemagne's empire;
Many people thought so. He took a curious pleasure in his
residence at Aix-la-Chapelle; he rushed to Milan to seek the crown of
Lombardy. He wanted to have a court; he wheedled and coaxed the
former aristocracy; he created dukes and princes, and made kings of his
brothers. Yet he was too intelligent not to view this performance with
a certain irony: 'Ah, Joseph!* said he on the day of the Consecration, 'if
our father were to see us!' Later, at Saint Helena, he explained: 'I felt
my isolation. And so, on all sides, I let go anchors of safety to the bottom
of the sea.' This sea was the French people's past, and he sought to plumb
its depths. Once, while reviewing troops, he sat upon the throne of
Dagobert. Alas! objects cannot communicate the greatness for which
they were the stage setting, and 'time respects nothing built without it*.
All the same there remained within Napoleon something of the Corsican
subaltern, of the Jacobin and of the cynic; Rousseau, Machiavelli and
Plutarch vied for his heart. Some of his aphorisms were those of a
revolutionary: CA throne is merely a plank adorned with velvet.' If at
the Tuileries he seemed to imitate Versailles, it was because 'you. are much
more sure to engross men with absurdities than with sensible ideas'. If
he made great hereditary nobles out of his marshals, if he forced them to
come to his receptions dressed as courtiers, it was because he feared too
robust an army. He treated his nobility as Louis XIV had treated his, and
nipped its feudalism in the bud. Basically, Napoleon believed only in
force: 'In order to govern you must be a soldier; you can rule only with
spurs and boots/ Thus he alone in his pakce amid his grandees would
wear a uniform. To repeat, everything he did was done for a reason; he
possessed a mind quick and spacious, intellectual clarity, no illusions
about mankind, a great skill at winning men without flattering them. His
only weakness (a very serious one) was too vivid an imagination. In
immediate action, on the batdefield, "before the Council of State, he was
admirable; the moment he began making great schemes for the future, he
let himself be carried away. Could he rein himself in? 'You can give a first
impetus to events', he said, "afterwards they carry you along with them.
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